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From the Youth’s(N. Y.) Mag ithe azure summits of the Catskills, reared to the 
POUGHREEPSIE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL. 


Among the numerous and flourishing literary 


azine. 
clouds, stretch away to the north, a distance of 
the 
| House’ is distinctly seen, like a pearl in their 


forty miles, where far-famed ‘Mountain 
‘towering crest, at an elevation of nearly three 
thousand feet above the river. At our feet, like 


a beautiful panorama, lies the village of Pough- 


institutions of our country, the PouGHkgrErsiI£ 
Cotieaiate Scuoor has already attained a high 
rank, and enjoys an enviable reputation for eve- 
ry attraction which an intellectual nursery for 
American youth should possess. 

Its situation is truly a noble one; standing 


| keepsic, with its churches, its literary institu- 
| tions, and various improvements in view, indica. 





ting the existence of a liberal spirit of well-di- 
|irected enterprise. ‘Nowhere,’ said an ardent 
| 


. 


upon an eminence commanding an extensive 

view of almost every varicty of feature neces. || champion of popular education, recently, ‘is 
sary to the perfection of a beautiful landscape. |nature more ¢ loquent, than from that eminence ;’ 
It is about a mile from the Hudson river, 


half a mile from the business part of the village. || 


and || and there, I may add, may the student of letters 


‘!receive with grateful satisfaction, 


g her impres.- 


| | 
| sive lessons, portrayed in characters not to be 





From the colonnade which entirely surrounds it, 












misun¢ derstood, upon the fresh green fields, the 


the eye of the spectator can compass a circuit of | 

AY? ¢ ’ ‘ 3, «} 1m 4 rely 
nearly fifty miles. On the south, at a distance | towering mountains, the sheen of a lovely 
of twenty miles, the Highlands terminate the || or the broad dome of heaven, when night spreads 


view, within which an apparent plain stretches 


river, 


|! its mantle of shade over the earth. 
The Col 
the 


to their base, covered with highly cultivated || legiate 


farms, spring of 1835, under circumstances some- 


and thriving villages | 


Similar scenery meets the eye on the east, but || hat peculiar, 
beginnings great results sometimes follow. 


neat mansions, 
and which show from what small 


Mr. 


more undulating. On the west and north, the | 


Hudson rolls on in its pride and beauty, dotted | ‘Chas. Bartlett, the pr 
With the sails of inland commerce, a visit here, was invited by the Hon. N. P. 
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and 


and numer. 

, a. ataa 
ous steamboats, all laden with the products of ;;™®@4S°¢: 
industry and of busy men. 
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one or two other gentlemen, to| 
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» dim distance. || 
In the dim distance, |} -p, the hiberal 


enterprize of this gentleman, in connexion 


School was first projected in| 


‘sent Principal, while on | 
Tal i- | 





take a ride about the suburbs, to witness the va- 
rious improvements, therf progressing. Alight- 
ing at the base of the hill on which the School 
now stands, they ascended it, and while so doing, 
Mr. Bartlett was, (as he had been before,) soli- 
cited to take charge of our Academy for boys, 
but, as before, declined. When they reached 
the summit of the hill, and were gazing with 
admiration upon the scene around them, Mr. 
B. remarked, ‘What a beautiful place this would 
be for a literary institution ;’ to which Mr. Tall. 
madge immediately replied, ‘Will you take 
charge of one, if established ? ‘I will,’ was the 
prompt answer, and ten days after, a mecting 
of a few enterprizing citizens was held, the 
ground bought for the sum of $12,000, and in 
a very short time, contracts were made for the 
In October, the follow- 
ing year, and in November 
ensuing the School was opened under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Bartlett, assisted by eight 
competent teachers. During the first term, 
there were fifty pupils; the second, eighty-four; 
the third ninety-four; and the present or fourth 
term, there are one hundred and eight. The 
capacity of the school for accommodations, is 
hundred. 


erection of a building. 


it was completed, 


for about one 
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with others less publicly known, our village is greatly in 





debted for its flourishing literary institutions 
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The building is modelled after the Parthenon 
at Athens, and is thirty-five by one hundred and 
fifteen feet in size, exclusive of tie colonnade ; 
inclusive, seventy-seven by one hundred and 
thirty-seven feet. It cost, exclusive of the 
ground, about forty thousand dollars, 

Its interior arrangement is simple, but elegant 
and convenient. There are two sets of apart- 
ments, one for the purposes of the school, the 
other for a family. The apartment for the 
school consists, in the basement, of two large 
halls for recreation during inclement weather. 
These halls are surrounded with small rooms, 
containing wardrobe, toilettes, &c. for the pur 
pils, two or three occupying one room. At the 
end of the east hall is situated a general ward- 
robe and bathing room, under the care of a mat> 
ron; at the end of the west hall are the dining 
room, the ironing room, &c., in the rear of 
which are the kitchen, pantries, cellar, wash- 
room, &c. 

On the second floor is the school-room, which 
has on the north side three recitation rooms, and 
in its rear the library and cabinet, monitor’s 
room, anda small recitation room. The family 
apartment is also upon this floor, and contains 
two large parlors, a sitting room, nursery, and 
a spacious hall. 

In the second story is the dormitory ; each 
pupil occupies a cot in a recess, by himself, sc- 
cured from view*in front by acurtain. At the 
southern extremity of this dormitory, are study 
rooms for the teachers, who necessarily exer- 
cise a salutary supervision over the pupils. The 
fainily part of this story consiste-ef Gwe bed- 
rooms. The attic is finished for rooms, anda 
part of the family, including some of the smaller 
boys, are there comfortably lodged. 

The government of the School is parental ; 
and while the pupil may there receive instruc- 
tion in every branch of education, taught in 
incorporated and endowed colleges, he is sub- 
jected to a moral influence unknown in many 
of them, and entirely satisfactory to the most 
fastidious parent. Possessed of a highly culti- 
vated mind, a moral character without blem- 
ish, religion without bigotry, and a quick per- 
ception of the various intellectual features and 
dispositions of those under his care, the Princi- 
pal manages his institution with deserved suc- 
cess. His dignity is tempered with so pleasing 





- a familiarity, that affectionate reverence is the 


controlling power that keeps his pupils in the 
path of duty. Thisis no fulsome adulation, but 
a just tribute to the worth of an excellent man; 
and [ doubt not that men will hereafter shine in 
the elevated circles of the great, the wise, and the 
good, who will refer with gratitude to the time 
when the moral precepts of Mr. Barrett im- 
bued the whole soul of the boy with a laudable 
ambition to become truly excellent in those 
qualities of the head and heart which consti- 


tute the character of the coop man. 
Poughkeepsie, August, 1838. B. J. L. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE UNKNOWN PAINTER, 

One beautiful summer morning, about the 
year 1639, several youths of Seville approached 
the dwelling of the celebrated painter Murillo, 
where they arrived at nearly the same time. 
After the usual salutations, they entered the stu, 














dio. Murillo was not yet there, and each of | 
the pupils walked up quickly to his easel to ex- 
amine if the paint had dried, or perhaps to ad. 
mire his work of the previous evening. 

‘Pray, gentlemen,’ exclaimed Isturiz angrily, 
‘which of you remained behind in the studio 
last night ?” 

‘What an absurd question ! replied Cordova, 
‘don’t you recollect that we all came away 
together ?’ 

‘This is a foolish jest, gentlemen,’ answered 
Isturez ; ‘last evening I cleaned my palette with 
the greatest care, and now it is as dirty as if 
some one had used it ail night.’ 

‘Look! exclaimed Carlos, ‘here is a small 
figure-in the corner of my canvass, and it is not 
badly done. I should like to know who it is 
that amuses himself every morning with sketch- 
ing figures sometimes on my canvass, some- 
times on.the walls. There was one yesterday 
on your easel, Ferdinand? 

‘It must be Isturiz,’ said Ferdinand. 

‘Gentlemen,’ replicd Isturiz, ‘I protest 

‘You need not protest,’ replied Carlos, ‘we all 
know you are not capable of sketching such a 
figure as that.’ 

‘At least,’ answered Isturiz, ‘I have never 
made a sketch as bad as that of yours—one 
would think that you had done it in jest.’ 

‘And my pencils are quite wet,’ said Gonzalo 
in his turn. ‘Truly, strange things go on heie 
during the night? 

‘Do you not think, like the negro Gomez, that 
that it is the Zombi who comes and plays all 
these tricks ?’ said Isturiz. 

‘Truly,’ said Mendez, ‘who had not yet spc- 
ken, being absorbed in admiration of the vari- 
ous figures which were sketched with the hand 
of a master in different parts of the studio, ‘if 
the Zombi of the negroes draws in this man- 
ner, he would make a beautiful head of the 
Virgin in my Descent from the Cross.’ 

With these words, Mendez, with a careless 
air, approached his easel, when an exclama- 
tion of astonishment escaped him, and he gaz- 
ed in mute surprise upon his canvass, on which 
was roughly sketched a most beautiful head of 
the Virgin ; but the expression was so admirable, 
the lines so clear, the contour so graceful, that 
compared with the figures by which it was sur- 
rounded, it seemed as if some heavenly visitant 
had descended amongst them. 

‘Ah, what is the matter? said a rough voice. 
The pupils turned at the sound, and all made a 
respectful obeisance to the great master. 

‘Look, Senor Murillo, look exclaimed the 
youths, as they pointed to the easel of Men- 
dez. 

‘Who has painted this—who has painted this 
head, gentlemen?’ asked Murillo, eagerly. 
‘Speak, tell me. He who has sketched this 
Virgin, will one day be the master of us all. | 
Murillo wishes he had done it. What a touch! | 
what delicacy ! what skill! Mendez, my dear 
pupil, was it you?’ 

‘No, senor,’ replied Mendez, in a sorrowful 
tone. 

‘Was it you then, Isturiz, or Ferdinand, or 
Carlos ?” 

But they all gave the same reply as Men- 
dez. 
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‘It could not, however, come here without 
hands,’ said Murillo, impatiently. 

‘I think, sir,’ said Cordavo, the youngest of 
the pupils, ‘that these strange pictures are very 
alarming ; indeed, this is not the first unaccount- 
able event which has happened in your studio. 
To tell the truth, such wonderful things have 
happened here, one scarcely knows what to be- 
lieve.’ 

‘What are they ?” asked Murillo, still lost in 
admiration of the head of the Virgin by the 
unknown artist. 

‘According to your orders, senor,’ answered 
Ferdinand, ‘we never leave the studio without 
putting every thing in order, cleaning our pal- 
ettes, washing our brushes, and arranging our 
easels ; but when we return in the morning, not 
only is every thing in confusion, our brushes fil- 
led with paint, our palettes dirtied, but here and 
there are sketehes, (beautiful sketches to be 
sure they are,) sometimes as the head of an 
angel, sometimes of a demon, then again the 
profile of a young girl, or the figure of an old 
man, but all admirable, as you have seen 
yourself, senor.’ 

‘This is certainly a curious, affair, gentlemen,’ 
said Murillo; ‘but we shall soon learn whois this 
nightly visitant. Sabastian,’ he continued, ad- 
dressing a mulatto boy about fourteen years 
oli, whoappeared at his call, ‘did I not desire 
you to sleep here every night ?” : 

‘Yes, master,’ said the boy, with timidity. 

‘And have you done so ?” 

*Yes, master.’ 

‘Speak, then, who was here last night and 
this morning, before these gentlemen came ? 
Speak, slave, or I shall make you acquainted 
with my dungeon,’ said Murillo angrily to the 
boy, who continued to twist the band of his 
trowsers without replying. 

‘Ah, you don’t choose to answer,’ said Muril- 
lo, pulling his ear. 

‘No one, master, no one,’ replied the trembling 
Sebastian, with cagerness. 

‘That is false,’ exclaimed Murillo. 

‘Noone but me, I swear to you, master,’ cried 
the mulatto, throwing himself on his knees, in 
the middle of the studio, and holding out his 
hands in supplication before his master. 

‘Listen to me,’ pursued Murillo. ‘I wish to 
know who has sketched this head of the Virgin, 
and all the figures which my pupils find every 
morning here on coming into the studio. This 
night, in place of going to bed, you shall keep 
watch ; and if by to-morrow you do not discover 
who the culprit is, you shall have twenty-five 
strokes from the lash. You hear—I have said 
it, Now, go and grind the colors—and you, 
gentlemen, to work,’ . 

From the commencement till the termination 
of the hour of instruction, Murillo was too much 
absorbed with his pencil to allow a word to be 
spoken but what regarded their occupation, but 
the moment he disappeared, the pupils made a- 
mends for this restraint; and as the unknown 
painter occupied all their thoughts, the conver- 
sation naturally turned to that subject. 

‘Beware, Sebastian,’ of the lash, said Mendez, 
‘and watch well for the culprit—but give me the 
Naples yellow.’ 

‘You do not need it, Senor Mendez, you have 
made it yellow enough already; and as tothe 
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culprit, I have already told’ you that it is the 
Zombi.’ 

‘Are these negroes fools or asses, with their 
Zombi ?” said Gonzalo, laughing ; ‘pray, what 
is a Zombi ?’ ; 

‘Oh, an imaginary being, of course. But take 
care, Senor Gonzalo,’ continued Sebastain, 
with a mischicvous glance at his easel, ‘for it 
must be the Zombi who has stretched the left 
arm of your St. John to such a length, that, if 
his right resembles it, he will be able to untie 
shoe-strings without stooping,’ 

‘Do you know, gentlemen,’ said Isturiz, as he 
glanced at the painting, ‘that the remarks are 
extremely just, and much to the point ?” 

‘Oh, they say that negroes have the face of an 
ape and the tongue of a parrot,’ rejoined Gonza- 
lo, in a tone of indifference. 

‘With this distinction,’ observed Ferdinand, 
‘that the parrot repeats by rote, while Sebastian 
has judgement in his remarks.” 

‘Like the parrot, by chance,’ retorted Gon- 
zalo. 

‘Who knows,’ said Mendez, who had not yet 
digested the Naples yellow, ‘that from grinding 
the colors, he may one day astonish us, by 
showing he knows one from another.’ 

‘To know one color from another, and to 
know how to use them, are two very different 
things,’ replied Sebastian, whom the liberty of 
the studio allowed to join in the conversation of 
the pupils; and truth obliges us to confess his 
taste was soexquisite, his eye so correct, that 
many did not disdain to follow the advice he fre- 
quently gave them respecting their pinting. 
Although they sometimes amused themselves 
by teasing the little mulatte, he was a great 
favorite of them all; and this evening, on quit- 
ting the studio, each giving him a friendly tap 
on the shoulder, counselled him to keep a 
strict watch, and catch the Zombi, fur fear of 
the lash. ; 

It was night, and the studio of Murillo, the 
most celebrated painter in Seville—this studio, 
which during the day was so cheerful and ani- 
mated—was now silent asthe grave. A single 
lamp burned upon the table, and a young boy 
whose sable hue harmonized with the surround- 
ing darkness, but whose eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds at midnight, leant against aneasel. Im- 
moveable and still, he was so deeply absorbed in 
his meditations, that the door of the studio was 
opened by one who several times called him by 
name, and who, on receiving no answer, ap- 
proached and touched him. Sebastian raised 
his eyes, which rested on a tall and handsome 
negro. 

‘Why do you com#here, father?’ said he, ina 
melancholy tone. 

‘To keep you company, Sebastian.’ 

‘There is no need, father—I can watch alone,’ 

‘Byt what if the Zombi should come ?” 

‘I do not fear him,’ replied the boy, witha 
pensive smile. ‘ 

‘He may carry you away, my son, and then 
the poor negro Gomez will have no one to con. 
sole him in his slavery.’ ¢ 

‘Oh, how sad!—how dreadful it is to be a 
slave ! exclaimed the boy, weeping bitterly. 

‘It is the will of God,’ replied the negro, with 
an air of resignation. 

‘God! ejaculated Sebastian, as he raised his 
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| eyes to the dome of the studio, through which 
the stars glittered, ‘God! I pray constantly to 
Him, my father, (and He will one day listen to 
me,) that we may no longer be slaves. But 
go to bed, father,—go, and I shall go to mine 
there, in tlrat corner, and I shall soon fall a- 
sleep. Good night, father—good night.’ 

‘Are you really not afraid of the Zombi, Se- 
bastian ?” 

‘My father, that is a superstition of our coun. 
try. Father Eugenio has assured nic that God 
does not permit supernatural beings to appear on 
earth.’ 

‘Why then, when the pupils ask you who 
sketched the figures they find here every morn. 
ing, did you say it was the Zombi ?” 

‘To amuse myself, father, and to make them 
laugh ; that was all.’ 

‘Then good night, my son ;’ and, having kis- 
sed the boy, the regro retired. 


he uttered an exclamation of joy. Then sud- 
denly checking himself, he said, ‘Twenty-five 
lashes to-morrow if I do not tell who sketched 
these figures, and perhaps more, if Ido. Oh, 
my, God! come to my aid? And he threw 
himself upon the mat which served him for a 
bed, where he soon fell fast asleep. 

Sebastian awoke at daybreak—it wag only 
three o'clock—any other boy would probably 
have gone to sleep again. Not so Sebastian, 
who had but three hours he could call his 
own.. 

‘Courage, courage, Sebastian,’ he exclaimed, 
as he shook himself dwake; three hotirs are. 
thine—only three hours, oh then profit by them ; 
the rest belong to thy master, slave! [et me 
at least be my own master for three short hours. 
To begin: these figures must be effaced ! and, 
seizing a brush, he approached the Virgin, 
which, viewed by the soft light of the morning 
dawn, appeared more beautiful than ever. 

‘Efface this!’ he exclaimed, ‘efface this! No, 
I will die first. Efface this! they dare not— 
neither dare I. No—that head—she breathes— 
she speaks. It seems as if her blood wou'd 
flow, if I should offer to efface it, and thatI 
should be her murderer. No—rather let me 
finish it.’ 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when, 
seizing a palette, he seated himself at the easel, 
and was soon totally absorbed in his occupation. 
Hour after hour passed unheed by Sebastian, who 
was too much engrossed by the beautiful crea- 
ture of his pencil, which secmed bursting into 
life, to mark the flight of time. ‘Another 
touch,’ he exclaimed—‘a soft shade here—now 
the mouth. Yes, there ! it opens—those eyes— 
they pierce me through !—what a forehead !— 
what delicacy! Oh, my beautiful’ and 
Sebastian forgot the hour, forgot he was a 
slave, forgot his dreadful punishment—all, all 
was obliterated from the soul of the youthful 
artist, who thought of nothing, saw nothing, 
but his beautiful picture. 





nation of the unhappy slave, when, on sudden- 
ly turning round, he beheld all the pupils, with 
his master at their head, standing beside him. 
Sebastian never once dreamed of justifying 
himself, and with his palette in one hand, and 








his brushes in the other, he hung down his head, 


The moment Sebastian found himself alone, | 








awaiting in silence the punishment he believed 
he justly merited. For some time a dead si. 
lence prevailed ; for if Sebastian was confounds 
ed at being caught inthe commission of such 
a flagrant crime, Murillo and his pupils were 
not less astonished at the discovery they had 
made. 

Murillo, having with a gesture of the hand 
imposed silence on his pupils, who could hardly 
restrain themselves from giving way to their 
admiration, approached Sebastian, and conceal- 
ing his emction, said in a cold and severe tone, 
while he looked alternately from the beau- 
tiful head of the Virgin to the terrified slave,who 
stood like a statue before him— 

‘Who is your master, Sebastian 7?” 

‘You,’ replied the boy, in a voice scarcely au- 
dibte. : 

‘I mean your drawing master,’ said Murillo. 

‘You, senor,’ again replied the trembling 
slave. 

‘It cannot be—¥I never gave you Icss3ons,’ said 
the astonished painter. 

‘But you gave them to others, and I listened to 
them,’ rejoined the boy, emboldened by the 
kindness of his master. 
| ‘And you have done better than listen—you 
have profited by them,’ exclaimed Murillo, un- 
able longer to conceal hisadmiration. ‘Gen’ e- 
tlemen, does this boy merit punishment or re- 
ward ? 

At the word punishment, Sebastian’s heart 
beat quick—the word reward gave him a little 
courage, but fearing that his ears deceived him, 
he looked with timid and imploring eyes towards 
his master. 

‘A reward, senor,’ cried the pupils in a breath. 

‘That is well—but what shall it be ?” 

Sebastian began to breathe. | 

‘Ten ducats, at least,’ said Mendez. 

‘Fifteen,’ cried Ferdinand. 

‘No,’ said Gonzalo, ‘a beautiful new dress for 
the next holiday.’ 








But who can describe the horror and conster. || 


‘Speak, Sebastian,’ said Murillo, looking at 
his slave, whom none of these rewards seemed 
| lo move, ‘are none of these things to your taste ? 
Tell me what you wish for—I am much pleased 
with your beautiful composition, and will grant 
any request you may make. Speak then, do not 
be afraid.’ 

‘Oh, master, if I dared’ said Sebastian, 
clasping his hands, and falling at the feet of 
his master. 

It was easy to read in the half opened lips of 
the boy, and his sparkling eyes, some devouring 
thought within, which timidity prevented him 
from uttering. 

With the view of encouraging him, each of 
the pupils suggested some favor for him to de- 
mand.’ * 

‘Ask gold, Sebastian.’ 

‘Ask’ rich dresses, Sebastian.’ . 

‘Ask to be received as a pupil, Sebastian.’ 

A faint smile passed over the countenance of 
the slave at the last words, but he hung down 
his head and remained silent. 

‘Ask for the best place in the studio,’ said Gon- 
zalo, who, from being the last pupil, had the 
| worst light for his easel. 

‘Come, take courage,’ said Murillo, gaily. 











‘The master is go kind to-day,’ said Ferdinand, 
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half aloud, ‘I would risk something—ask your 
freedom, Sebastian,’ 

At these words, Sebastian uttered a cry of 
anguish, and raising his eyes to his master, he 
exclaimed, in a voice choked with sobs, ‘The 
freedom of my father—the freedom of my fa- 
ther 

‘And thine also,’ said Murillo, who, no longer 
able to conceal his emotion, threw his arms 
around Sebastian, and pressed him to his 
breast. 

‘Your pencil,’ he continued, ‘shows that you 
have talent—your request proves that you have 
a heart—the artist is complete. From this day 
consider yourself not only as my pupil, but as 
myson. Happy Murillo! I have done more 
than paint—I have made a painter.’ 


Murillo kept his word, and Sebastian Gomez, 
better known under the name of the Mulatto of 
Murillo, became one of the most cclebrated 
painters inSpain. There may yet be seenin 
the churches of Seville the celebrated picture 
which he had been found painting by his mas. 
ter ; alsoa St. Anne, admirably done; a_ holy 
Joseph, which is extremely beautiful ; and oth- 
ers, of the highest order. 

In one of Casimir de la Vigne’s dramas, I met 


the color of the paper; the secondary lights, 
such as fall obliquely upon any surface, should 
be made rather thinner, so as to show in some 
slight degree the surface of the paper. The 
shades of distant hills and other objects should 
be laid on very light, and strengthened gradually 
as it is applied to objects nearer the foreground ; 
while those immediately in the foreground must 
be almost a dead black. Such sketches are soon 
made, have a very pleasing effect, and will 
greatly assist you in your more complicated la. 
bors of making finished colored drawings. 
We will now proceed to the use of 
VARIOUS COLORS. 

There are but three primitive colors, from 
which all others are made; these are yellow, 
blueand red. From these, four compounds are 
made. First, from the union of yellow and blue 


is formed green; secondly, red and yellow 


forms orange; thirdly, read and blue forms pur- 
ple ; and fourthly, by the union of all the prim- 
itives a grey is formed, of different tints. ‘This 
constitutes twelve colors, which are all that are 
necessary, although there are thirty different 
kinds manufactured. The twelve kinds ne- 








with an expression which struck me forcibly. 
It was said of Don Juan, who was ignorant of 
his birth, that perhaps he was a nobody ; to 
which he replied, that ‘a man of good character 
and honorable conduct could never be a nobody.’ 
I consider this an admirable reply, and I have. 
endeavored to prove this truth by the foregoing 
example. Children born of obscure and indi- 
gent parents, rise by their own talents and 
perseverance, to the first rank of sogiety. If 
it is gratifying and noble to bear with honor 
the name of one’s father, it is surely more no- 
ble to make name for one’s self; and my 
heart tells me that among my young readers, 
there is more than one who will exclaim, with 
ardor, and With a firm resolution to fulfil his 
promise, ‘I TOO SHALL MAKE A NAME.’ 


RE TTS, 
THE ARTIST. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


DRAWING. 
LETTER VIII. 


Among the most expeditious and pleasing ways 
of sketching from nature, is drawing on colored 
paper, either with chalk or colors. While this 
method is more expeditious than sketching with 
blacklead pencil, it is far preferable on account 
of the superior durability and boldness of effect 
of the picture, especially when done with col- 
ors. The color of the paper is not very mate- 
rial, provided it is neither too dark or too light. 
The best effect may be given on a light grey pa- 
per, which being what is termed a neutral or 
middle tint, answers an excellent purpose for 
middle ground, or distance. On this paper 
first sketch a fine outline with a pencil, and 
lay on the shades either with sepia or India ink 
and the lights with white water color 
black and white chalk. 


To make a pleasing sketch in this way, the 
student should have well studied the theory of 


—_ or the proper disposition of light and 
shade. In laying on the bright lights, the color 


or with 





should be mixed so thick as to completely hide d 

















cessary for use are designated as follows: Indi- 
go, Prussian Blue, Yellow Ochre, Italian Pink, 
Venetian Red, Lake, Burnt Sienna, Raw Umber, 
Van Dyke Brown, Sepia, Lamp Black, and 
Carmine. 

The following is the best manner of form- 
ing the various necessary tints, by the union 
of two or more of the twelve colors above- 
mentioned. 

For the clear blue skies .of fine weather, and 
distant hills, combine Prussian Blue with a 
small proportion of Lake. 

For evening skies, and skies of dull days, 
Indigo with a very little Lake. 

For clouds, Indigo with rather a large pro- 
portion of Raw Umber. This, as well as other 
tints, may be made stronger or weaker, as the 
case may require. 

For a neutral tint, for distant buildings, trees 
and other objects, an equal mixture of Indigo, 
Lake, and Raw Umber. 

For distant trees, Indigo with a small pro- 
portion of Raw Umber. For nearer trees, in- 
crease the proportion of Umber. 

For foreground trees, which are in shade, 
Burnt Sienna and Indigo. For representing 
deep foliage in the shade, increase the Burnt 
Sienna more or less, as occasion may re- 
quire. 

For sunburnt foliage, warm edges of trees, 
&c.equal quantities of Italian Pink and Burnt 
Sienna, with a small proportion of Indigo. 
Diminish the Sienna for foliage not in the 
shade. 

For bright parts of foliage, Italian pink and 
Indigo. 

For light tints of stone buildings, clayey 
roads, &c., Yellow Ochre with a very small pro- 
portion of Lake and Indigo. 

For roads, earth, wood, boats, buildings, &c., 
Raw Umberand Lake. Fora shading color 
the same purpose, add a little Indigo. The tint 
may be strengthened by the addition of Indigo. 
When quite dark, it is good for shading bark of 
trees, old palings, stones, &c. &c. 

For bricks and tiles in deep shade, Lake, In- 
digo and Raw Umber. For the shade side of 







- 


any red object, adda little more Lake. 

For the light parts of bricks, tiles, &c., Ve- 
netian Red, anda very small proportion of 
Raw Umber and Indigo. Venetian Red alone 
is good for the light parts of tiled roofs, &c. 

B. J. Le 
LA ENG SIT ST, 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
REV. MARTIN RUTER, A. M., D. D. 


Public men are truly public property. Com- 
munity hasa perfect right to scan their public 
acts, and also to demand of them the entire de. 
yotion of their abilities for the general good. 
And when this course is pursued, such public 
men willcither fall by the indignation of an in- 
sulted people, or if they stand the scrutiny of a 
discerning community, will rise to eminence 
and honor. 

The individual whose name stands at the 
head of this article, was one whose character 
was as strictly scrutinized as any other man; 
and none, we may venture to say, ever passed a 
public life of thirty-seven years, that made 
more friends or fewer enemies. 

Martin Rurer was born in Charlton, Mass., 
April, 1785. In 1800 he was licensed to preach 
the Gospel by the constituted authorities of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, being at that 
time not quite sixteen years of age. Although 
so young in years, yet he Was a man in mind, 
At that early day of his ministry, he was counted 
an able defender of the great truths of the Gos- 
pel. During a sermon which he preached to 
the young people about this time, twenty-eight 
individuals were awakened to a sense of the 
great concerns of their souls, and ever after a- 
dorned the doctrines of their Saviour. He had 
only the advantages of a district school in ob- 
taining an education. From this time he com. 
menced a course of study, whith he pursued 
without any teacher, till the wheels of life stood 
still. He wasemphatically a self taught man. 
In 1818, he received the degree of Master of 
Arts. In 1819, he was elected Principal of a 
seminary of learning of high repute, in New- 
Hampshire. In 1822, without his solicitation, 
or even knowledge, the Transylvania University 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity. In 1828, he was elected President of Au- 
gusta College, and in 1834,was elected President 
of Alleghany College, which office he held with 
much honor till 1837,when he wasappointed Su- 
perintendent of the Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Tgxas, at which post he 
fell in May last, and has gone to reap his re- 
ward on high. 

Dr. Ruter was a great man in more than one 
sense of that term. ‘No person of ordinary ca- 
pacity could long remain in his company with- 
out feeling sensible that he was in the presence 
of a man of more than ordinary powery of 
mind. His literary productions are numerous 
| respectable. But his chief greatness was 
goodness. One who knew him for thirty- 
eight years, said of him, he was never guilty of 
acrime, nor reproved for an imprudent act. By 
his death the community has lost a great light, 
and the M. E. Church one of her most able and 
beloved ministers. But our loss is his gain. 








Poughkeepsie, September, 1838. A. 8. C. 
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SCRAPS FROM A DIARY.—NO. Iv. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Few persons possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions one should choose in a friend. As I 
observed in a former number, you cannot be 
too careful in choosing your companions, for 
while you think you shield a dove, you may 
feel the poison of a viper. The necessary 
qualifications are, a good disposition, sincerity 
of heart, solidity of judgement, firmness of 
mind, and a good understanding. As it is 
seldom: you can find all these virtues combi- 
ned, never choose a person for a friend who 
is greatly. deficient in either. Be slow in 
contracting friendship, but invariably constant 
in maintaining it. Seek not nor expect many 
friends, but think yourself happy if through 
life you find a few possessing all the neces. 
sary qualifications. With such an one, (I 
had almost said,) ’tis sweet to cncounter all 
the ills and misfortunes that flesh is heir to, 
for the pains of the body are in a great mea- 
sure alleviated by the unremitting kindness 
and attention of such a person, who, like a 
guardian angel, ever mindful of your dearest 
interest, watches over your welfare, and warns 
you of hidden dangers, and by timely warnings 
and admonitions snatches you from the preci- 
pice from whence you might have been pre- 
cipitated in the abyss below. If you are 
surrounded by wealth and plenty, hundreds 
will flock around you, and court your favor. 


But beware! 
‘For it is not while riches and splendor surround us, 


That friendship and friends can be put to the test; 

Tis but when Afiliction’s cold presence has bound 
us 

We find Which the hearts are that love us the best ; 

For friends will fawn at Fortune’s dawn, 

While the breeze and the tide waft us steadily on; 

But if sorrow o’ertakes us, each false one forsakes 
us 

And leaves us to sink or to struggle alone,’ 

But, on the contrary, how dark and dreary 
would life’s pilgrimage be, with no friend to 
share our misfortunes, and to sympathjze in 
our sorrows! It would indeed be a dreary 
wilderness, with no guide to the weary traveller, 
in whose breast there would be an aching void, 
which otherwise might share an ample pleni- 
tude of happiness. If kind Providence should 
bestow upon you this superlative gift, to such 
a friend let your heart be unreservedly open. 
Conceal no secret thought—disguise no weak- 
ness—bare your bosom to the faithful probe of 
honest friendship, and shrink not if it smart 
beneath the touch. Be ever open to convic- 
tion, and receive with gratitude the kind re. 
proof that flows from tenderness. When con- 
vinced of a fault, be not tardy in the correc- 
tion of it, but by steady perseverance endeavor 
to correct the error, and guard against a 
repetition of the same, or those of a similar 
character. If a friend gives you reason to 
distrust the confidence you have placed in him, 
weigh well all testimony before coming to a 
final decision, and if you find you have been 
betrayed by such an one, prudence forbids the 
exposing yourself to a second deception, by 
placing any further trust in such a person. 

‘If once deceived, trust not again, 


Though by it’s severed friendship’s chain,’ 
A. 
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BREAD. 

Bread of some sort forms a very important item in 
the catalogue of eatables of all civilized nations, and 
from this fact has been emphatically termed the “staff 
of life,” and from the free, frequent, and almost univer- 
sal use of bread among all classes, under all circum- 
stances, and at all times, it surely is a mitter of noor- 
dinary m>nont that the miterials and best minner of 
preparing it be well understoo. by all classes of society. 
We have long been suspicious that the manner in which 
bread is prepared and preserved for common use, es- 
pecially in our cities and villages, was highly injurious 
tohaalth, and our reading, observation and experience 
have all tended to convince us still more that the healthy 
and judicious preparation of bread is but little known 
and attended to by the great majority of the people. It 
is a fact well known to all that health depends in a very 
great degree upon the selection and proper preparation 
of our food ; an!, considering the great use of bread, 
it should, above all other articles, be m:de of the best 
materials, and prepared in a manner to be most condu- 
cive to health. In the first place, the bread stuffs of 
which a large portion of the bread in this country is 
made,are wholly unfit for use; for it is a matter familiar 
to all, that grain as wheat, rye and corn afte not un- 
frequently heaped up in large misses when damp, in 
close quarters, granaries or store-houses, where bad 
and highly pernicious gasses are generated and retain- 
ed, without a possibility of escape, and the grain is 
thence taken, ground and picked closely in almost air- 
tight barrels, where all the impurities are retained and 
incressed, and in this sitnatioa it is made into a some- 
thing falsely called bread, andis gulped down by thou- 
sands, withouteven a thought of the perniciou; qualities 
which it contains, It is well knowa to all physiologists, 
and many others, that the stomach and bowels require 
bulk to fill and expand them, a3 well as nutriment, in or- 
der that digestion may go on in a healthy manner, and 
the nutriment be taken up and distributed through the 
system; andfrom this fact alone it may readily be seen 
why coarse articles of diet are universally admitted to 
be the mostheaalthy, simply because they fill and expand 
the stomich and bowels, and by the coarse particles 

ming in coatret with the inner coatings of the stomach 
and bowe'!s, keep up a continued healthy action, and 
prevents costiveness an all its attendant evils, An- 
other evil and deleterious quality of bread as used at 
present, is the dust-like fineness of flour, for it seems to 
be a strife among many who shall have the finest bread, 
as though the finest was the most nourishing, and in 
ourestimation this is one of the prolific sources of dys- 
pepsia, that fatal harbinger of consumption and death ; 
for bread mad: of this paste-like flour cinnot be made 
light, except by the aid of many pernicious articles,and 
when ta‘cen into the stomach it is next to impossible for 
the gastric juice to operate upon it, and when it passes 
the bowels,' being of a fire, smooth substance, causes 
little or no action, andin duces coastipation, nemohroids, 
and miny-other piinful forms of disease growing out of 
aderanged state of the bowels, Flour, to be healthy, 
should never be bolted, or if it be, the bolt should bea 
very coarse one, so a3 barely to seprrate the hulls from 
the flour, and thea, ifthe grain be fresh and good, the 
bread muy be raised without the aid of those deleteri- 
ous articles used in mikiog fashionable bread. The 
better way isto grind the grain somewhat coarser than 
the fashion, and take it without being bolted at all, and 
siftit through a common seive, sufficiently fine to sep- 
arate the coarser bran from the flour, then mix with this 
alittle corn meal, and it may easily be made light with 
but little yerst, and will make a healthy, pilatable 
bread, Another very serious objection to bread, is the 
great quantity of yeast used in raising it, and especial- 
ly by those who know next to nothing of the best meth- 
od of preparing it, (and we fear these are the most nu- 
merous, ) for it is a notorious fact, that scarce a particle 
of bread at present can be found which does not savor 
strongly ofthe yeast, which is well known to havea per- 
nicious effect upon thedigestive powers, causing acidity 
and flatuleacy of the stomich, anl tending direcily to 
forward on dyspepsia and its long train of distressing | 











ailments, The less yeast that ts used,the more oped 


it will be, if it can be made light; and in order that the 
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quantity may be as smal as possible, the materials 
should be fresh and good, and the flour ground coarse, 
which will greatly reduce the quantity of poisonous ars 
ticles used in fermentation, It is said and believed by 
many, and those too whose opinions deserve respect, 
that bakers, in our cities, villages and large towns, mix 
with their bread lime, chalk, allum, vitriol, and other 
pernicious substances, calculated to undermine the con- 
stitution, ruin the digestive powers, and bring on un- 
consciously many distressing and often fatal forms of 
disease, As to the truth of this belief, we are not pre- 
pared to say, yet it is a well known fact, that even 
healthy, robust persons cannot endure bakers’ bread 
long, without suffering in a greater or less degree a de- 
rangement of the digestive powers, and upon dyspep- 
lics, invalids, and those predisposed to disease, the ef- 
fect is most pernicious and ruinous, and cannot be used 
to much extent, except at the risk of health, and ullti- 
mately life. ‘The celebrated Dr, Buchin, as well as 
many other eminent gentlemen, asserts decidedly that 
the baers of cities and villages do use the above dele» 
terious articles with their bread, which, if true, ought 
at once to excite the utmo t indignation m the mind of 
every person who regards his own or his neighbors’ 
healthand life. The fact that dyspepsia and its attend- 
ant evils prevail to a much greater extent in cities and - 
villages,even among men of the same habits and occu- 
pation,especially ia families where the fine,concentrated, 
corky bread of the baker is used, than in the country, 
andin families in villages and cities who do not use 
this bread,certainly is a powerful argument against the 
use of this prste-like brsad made by the bakers of our 
towns and cities. In the New-England states, and in 
many other parts of our country, where the coarser 
grains, as rye, corn, &c, are used through necessity, 
and bakers’ bread is not known or used, dyspepsia and 
other complaints of a similar mature are scarcely 
known; butas soon a3 we enter a town or village, the 
same class of m2n who in the country live upon coarse 
bread and are rod stand healthy, are, in the city or vil- 
lage, almost invariably effected to a greater or less de- 
gree with dyspepsia, constipation, &c, In fine, our ad- 
vice to both friends and foes, and all who regard health, 
especially all invalids and dyspeptics, is, shun all fines 
concentrated wheaten bread—select your own grains, 
and be careful that they are fresh and pure—have them. 
ground in a coarse minner, under your own inspection, 
without being bolted, then with a coarse seive separate 
the coarser bran from the flour, and cause your bread 
to be baked with as little yeast as possible, being cures 
ful to allow it to ripen in the fresh open atmosphere, at 
least twenty-four hours previously to its being used. 
Thomsonian, 
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VISIT TO THE WIDOW OF MARCO BOZZARIS. 


In a few moments the widow of Marco Boz. 
zaris entered. I have often been disappointed 
in my preconceived notions of personal appear- 
ance, but it was not so with the lady who now 
stood before me; she looked the widow of a he- 
ro; as one worthy of»hepsGrecian mothers,who 
gave their hair for bow-strings, their girdle fora 
sword-belt, and, while their heartstrings were 
cracking, sent their young lovers from their 
arms, to fight and perish for their country. Per- 
haps it was she that led Marco Bozzaris into the 
path of immortality ; that roused him from the 
wild guerilla warfare in which he had passed his 
early life, and fired him with the high and holy 
ambition of freeing his country. Of one thing 
I am certain, no man could look in her face 
without finding his wavering purposes fixed, 
without treading more firmly in the path of 
of high and honorable enterprize. She was 
under forty, tall and stately in person, and hab- 
ited in deep black, fit emblem of her widowed 
condition, witha white handkerchief laid flat o- 
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ver her head, giving the Madonna cast to her 
dark eyes and marble complexion.’ We all rose 
as she entered the room; and though living se- 
claded, and seldom seeing the face of a stran- 
ger, she received our compliments and returned 
them with far less embarrassment than we both 
f-lt and exhibited. 

But our embarrassment, at lecst I speak for 
myself, was induced by an unexpected circum. 
stance. Much as I was interested in her ap- 
pearance, I was not insensible to the fact that 
she was accompanied by two young and beauti- 
ful girls, who were introduced to us as her daugh- 
ters. This somewhat bewildered me. While 
waiting for their appearance, and talking with 
Constantine Bozzaris, I had in some way con- 
ceived the idea that the daughters were mere 
children, and had fully made up my mind to 
take them bothon my knee and kiss them; but 
the appearance of the stately mother re- 
called me to the grave of Bozzaris; and the 
daughters would probably have thought that I 
was taking liberties upon so short an acquaint- 
ance, if I had followed up my benevolent pur- 
pose with regard to them; so that, with the long 
pipe in my hand, which, at that time, I did not 
know how to manage well, I cannot flatter my- 
self that I exhibited any of the benefit of con- 
tinental travel. 

The elder was about sixteen, and even inthe 


opinion of my friend Dr. W., a cool judge in|}! 


such matters, a beautiful girl, possessing in its 
fullest extent all the elements of Grecian beauty : 
a dark clear complexion, dark hair, set off bya 
little red cap embroidered with gold thread, and 
a long blue tassel hanging down behind, and 
large black eyes, expressing a melancholy quict, 
but which might be excited’ to shoot forth glan- 
ces more terrible than her father’s sword. Hap. 
pily, too, for us, she talked French, having 
learned it from a French Marquis who had serv- 
ed in Greece, and been domesticated with them ; 
but young and modest, and unused to the com. 
pany of strangers, she felt the embarrassment 
common to young ladies when attempting to 
speak a foreign language. And we could not 
talk toher on commonthemes. Our lips were 
sealed, of course, upon the subject which had 
brought us to her house. We could not sound 
for her the praises of her gallant father. At 
parting, however, I told them that the name of 
Marco Bozzaris was as familiar in America as 
that of a hero of our‘own revolution, and that 
it had been hallowed by the inspiration of an 
American poet; and I added that, if it would 
not be unacceptable, on my return to my na- 
tive country I would send the tribute referred to, 
as an evidence of the feeling existing in Ameri- 
ca toward the memory of Marco Bozzaris.— 
My offer was gratefully accepted, and after- 
ward, while in the act of mounting my horse 
to leave Missilonghi, our guide, who had re- 
mained behind, came to me with a message 
from the widow and daughters, reminding me of 
my promise. 

{ donot see that there is any objection to my 
mentioning that I wrete to a friend, requesting 
him to procure Halleck’s ‘Marco Bozzaris,” and 
send it to my banker at Paris. My friend, think- 
ing toenhance its value, applied to Mr. Halleck 
for a copy in his own hand-writiug. Mr. Hal- 
leck, with his characteristic modesty, ovaded 








the application; and on my return home, I to'd 
him the story of my visit, and reiterated the 
same request. He evaded me as he had done 
my friend, but promised me a copy of the new 
edition of his poems, which he afterward gave 
me, and which I hope is now in the hands of 
the widow and daughters of the Grecian hero. 

I make no apology for introducing in a book 
the widow and daughters of Marco Bozzaris.— 
True, I was received by them in private, with- 
out any expectation, either on their part or 
mine, that allthe particulars of the interview 
would be noted, and laid before the eyes of all 
who choose to read them. I hope it will not 
be considered invading the sanctuary of pri- 
vate life; but, at all events, I make no apology 
—the widow and children of Marco Bozzaris 
are the property of the world. 


Stephens’ ‘Incidents of Travel.’ 








THE YOUTIIFUL BRIDE. 


Observe that slow and solemn tread, when 
the youthful bride takes her wedded one by the 
arm, and with downcast looks, and a heavy 
heart, turns her face from ‘sweet home,’ and 
all its assogiations, which have for years been 





growing and brightening, entwining so closely 
around the purest and tenderest feelings of the 
heart. How reluctant that step, as she moves 


'toward the carriage! how eloquent those tears 


which rush unbidden from the fountain! 
She has just bidden adieu to her home! she 
has given the parting hand—the parting kiss! 


With deep and struggling emotions she has 


pronounced the ‘rarEWweLL! and oh, how fond 
and yet mournful a spell the word breathes, and 
perhaps’tis the last farewell to father, mother, 
brother, and sister! 


life, with its ‘charm of earliest birds,’ and ear- 
liest associations, have now passed. Now com- 
mences a new—a momentous period of exist- 
ence. Of thissheis aware. She reads in liv- 
ing characters, UNCERTAINTY—assuming that 
where all was happiness—where home, ‘sweet 
home,’ was all in all unto her. But these ties, 
these associations, these enjoyments, she has 
yielded, one by one, and now she has broken 
them all asunder! She has turned her face 
from them all, and witness how she clings to 
the arm of him for whom all these have been 
exchanged ! 

See how she moves on! the world is before 
her, and a history to be written whose pages 
are to be filled up with life’s loveliest pencil- 
lings, or perhaps with incidents of affecting 
interest—of startling, fearful record! Who 
can throw aside the veil, even of ‘three score 
years and ten,’ for her, and record the happy 
and sun-bright incidents that shall arise in suc- 
cession, to make joyous and full the cup of 
life—that shall throw around those embellish- 
ments of the mind and the heart that which 
crown the domestic circle with beauty and love- 


| liness—that which swectens social intercourse, 


and softens, improves, and elevates the condition 
of society 2? Or who, with firm and unwaver- 
ing hand,can register the hours and days of 
affectionate and silent weeping—of midnight 
watching! whocan pen the blighted hopes—the 
instances of unrequited love—the loneliness and 





sorrow of the confiding hcart—the deep, corro. 











Childhood and youth, the sweet morning of | 
_ter-springs and noble passions of thy nature— 








cnr cares of the mind, when neglected and 
forgotten, as it were, by him who was dearer to 
her than life—when all around was drear and 
desolate—when the garnered stores are wasted, 
and the flickering blaze of the hearth wanes and 
goesout! and leaves her in solitude, in silence, 
and in tears! But her affections wane not— 
slumber not—die not ! 

The brilliant skies may shed down all their 
gladdened beauties—nature array herself in 
gay flowers—and bright hopes, and friends, kind 
friends, may greet with laughing countenances 
and kind hearts—but it avails naught, One 
kind look—onc soft and affectionate accent, the 
unequivocal evidence of remaining lovc—one 
smile like that which wooed and won her heart, 
would enkindle brighter, and deeper, and love. 
lier emotions atits fountain, than earth with 
allits splendor, beauty, and gay associations. 

Oh, young man, ever be to thy young bride, 
then, what thou secmest now to be—disappcint 
her not. What has she not given up for thee ? 
What sweet ties that bound heart to heart and 
hand to hand, and life to life, has she not bro- 
ken off forthee? Prove thyself worthy of all 
she has sacrificed. Letit ever be her pleasure, 
as now, to cling with confiding joy and love 
tothatarm. Let it be her stay, her support,and 
it shall be well repaid. Hers is an enduring, 
an undying love! Prosperity will strengthen 
it—adversity will brighten and invigorate it, 
and give to it additional lustre and lovelincss!— 
Should the hand of disease fall upon thee, then 
wilt thou behold woman’s devotion ! for thou 
wilt never witness her spirits wax faint and 
drooping at the couch! When thine own are 
failing, she will cling to thee like a sweet vine, 
and diffuse around thy pillow those swect influ. 
ences and attractions that shall touch the mas. 


that shall give new impulse to life! Her kind 
voice will be like music to thy failing heart— 
like oil to thy wounds. Yea, she will raise 
thee, restore thee, and make thee happy, if any 
thing less than an angel arm can do it! _ 

Rev. Thomas Taylor. 








INFLUENCE OF MUSIC UPON THE MIND. 


Of the solace of music, nay more, of its influ- 
ence upon melancholy, I need not look for evi- 
dence in the universal testimony of antiquity, or 
of its effect upon the gloomy distemper of the 
perverse mind of Saul. I myself have wit- 
nessed its power to mitigate the sadness of se. 
clusion, in a case where my feelings were 
more than usually interested in the restoration 
of my patient; and I also remember its saluta 
ry operation in the case of a gentleman, who 
was first stupified, and afterward became insane, 
upon the subject of property. This gentleman 
did not speak, or notice any body in the house, 
for nearly two months. The first indication of 
a return to sense, appeared in his attention to 
music played in the street. Induced by this 
good omen, the superintendent offered him a 
violin ; he seized it eagerly, and amused himself 
with it constantly. After six weeks, hearing 
the rest of the patients pass by his door, he ac. 
costed them, ‘Good morning to you all, gentle- 
men—I am quite well, and desire to accompany 


you. In two months more he was dismissed. 
Sir Henry Halford's Essays. 
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Wages or Femares.—Never was there a time 
when there were more vineyards presented for the 
philanthropist to labor in, than at the present ; but we 
think there is one, now too much neglected, which 
should claim the especial care of those who feel an in- 
terest in the promotion and accumulation of humin 
happiness. We allude to the wages of females. They 
are far too sinall in our estimition,and in consequence, 
thousands pass over the road of life with a continued 
weariness, with scarcely a resting place from beginning 
to end, While men, hale and strong, work but ten 
hours in twenty-four, and are tenacious of precision 
in time, and receive therefor ten and twenty shillings 
per diem, there are thousands of females in every part 
of our land, some of them poor, fragile flowers, speed- 
ily decaying, who receive not more per week than the 
first named price, But we do not refer so particularly 
to the young and single female, as to the widowed and 
helpless, It is she who demands oar sympathy, and it 
is for her benefit more particularly that we woull ra‘se 
the price of female labor, 


How many there are who are left destitute, with a 
large family of children, one perhaps at the breast, who 
are dependent upon the single arm of a mother for 
their daily bread. Unable to leave her tender flock, 
the needle or the drudgery of the wash-tub mast be her 
ouly means of support, and with them she is obliged 
to ply from Jawa until midnight, constantly interrupted 
by the cares of her family, to earn the beggarly reward 
of fif.y cents at most. And with these small means 
she must pay for rent, fuel, victuals, and clothiag, fer 
six or eight persons, . How sad, how gloomy her pros- 
pect. While the breath of summer fans her feverish 


her dwelling, glidaess may sometimes cheer her heart, 
and make her forget her bereavement and woe, But 
when the rude blasts of autumn strip the trees of their 
foliage, and spread desolation over the whole vegetable 
kingdom—when the storms of winter pile their snow- 
drifts around her, and with rade touch almost congeal 
the life-b!ood of her tender, shivering plants, who clus- 
ter about her, supplicating for comforts which she pos- 
sesses not, where then shall sh» turn for consolition ? 
When she asks the boon of public charity, the stoic 
citizen coldly poin’s to the alms-house as an asylum 
for such asshe! Ah, little do they know the pangs 
that read the bosom of the stricken one! Each child 
is as dear to her heart as the apple of her eye, and the 
very thought of the alms-house is ice to her soul. 
There her tender buds, her dearest, ouly earthly care, 
must be taken rudely from the pitrent stem and trans- 
planted into some strange family, where, perchince, 
the heavy chain of servitude will be cast upon them, 
even while they #re yet unable to lisp correctly the 
venerated name of their mother. This is no ideal 
picture, but one of common occurrence ; nor can it be 
prevented so long as female wages are so low, Such 
is the com non lot of most widows left destitute with a 
family, ant hope sheds not on them a single ray, They 
see it glim ner in the dim distance, when their children 
may attain an age when they can help themselves ; but 
it cheers them not, for a dark and frightful vale of mis- 
ery lies between, 


Who is there who has not, in visiting our poor-house 
during the winter, witnessed the distressing scene of a 
whole family there domiciled ; the mother, perhaps, of 
fine feelings and tender sensibilities, and who in many 
instances had been nurtured in the lap of wealth, and 
weni to the mirriage altar with the day-star of happi- 
ness be:ming brighily before her? Who has not seen 
her little ones called up for some stranger to ‘ take his 
pick of the lot,’ and by th» authority of the poor-laws 
tear it f-om the embrace of its aTectionate mother, and 
carry it iato servitude far away, where the parent’s 


i 


| than a 
(for so I must call the excess of his love,) || 
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eye can seldom rest upon it? Yet this is just, so far 


a8 the poor-laws are concerned, but the en»rmous sin 
lieswith the whole community, who cherish the long 
practised custom of allowing females barely sufficient 
to sustain life, without one prospect, let their exertions 
be never so great, of laying up a farthing in store in 
case of sickness, When the midnight toils and anx- 
ious watchings by the couch of a sick child, bring on 
the scorching fever and depressing head-ache in the 
mother, then comes the horrid picture of the alms- 
house to drive her to madness and increase her mila- 
dy often unto death, leaving her helpless orphans stran- 
gers among men, Anda very large portion of this 
misery may be abated by a trifling increase of the wages 
of widows, If we would economise, let it not be in 
saving at the expense of those woo make and wash our 
our clothing. They have the strongest claims upon 
our sympathy, and if a désire for curtailing expenses 
comes over us, let us throw aside our cigars, ice-cream, 
soda-water, and oyster-suppers, and open the fountain 
of generous benevolence, that it may flow amid the bar- 
ren wastes of this region of human misery, to refresh 
and beautify the scene. Sucha sacrifice offered up on 
an altar so holy, would be most acceptable in the eye of 
Heaven; for the Redeemer, who is the fuuntain-head of 
benevolence, has said, ‘Whosoever giveth to the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord, and he shall receive his reward,’ 








Secret CorresponpeNnce,—We have often heard 
it asserted that our angel wives, sisters and sweet-hearts 
could out-wit us ‘lords of creation,’ just when they 
pleased. We have always been rather skeptical on 
that point, and prided ourselves upon the sagacity of 
‘number one,’ until we came across the following most 
provoking knock-down argument in a city paper, We 
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| venture to say that the authoress who can so effectu- 


ally §oull wo? over her husband’s eyes, can, and does 
| Swear the breeches,’ without his cognizance. But to 
| the leiter, It was written by a newly married lady to 
| an ivimate friend, ‘The wife was obliged to show all 


"7 kc letters she wrote, to her husband, so she penned 
brow, and the warm sun sheds light and heat around /) 


tiem in the following manner, 

‘I cannot be satisficd, my dearest friend, 
blest as I am in the matrimonial state, 
unless I pour into your friendly bosom, 
| which has ever been in unison with mine, 
the various sensations which swell, 
with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, 
my almost bursting heart. I tell you my dear 
husband is the most amiable of men.— 
I have now been married seven weeks, and 
have never found the least reason to 
repent the day that joined us. My husband is 
both in person and manners far from resembling 
ugly, cross, old, disagreeable and jealous 
monsters, who think by confiring, to secure 
a wife, it is his maxim to treat as a 
bosom friend and confidant, and not as a 
plaything or menial slave, the woman 
chosen to be his companion. Neither party 
he says should always obey implicitly, 
‘but each yield to the other by turns. 
'An ancient maiden aunt, near séventy, 
'a cheerful, venerable and pleasant old lady, 
lives in the’ house with us—she is the de- 
light of both young and old; she is ci- 
vil to all the neighborhood round— 
generous ‘and charitable to the poor. 
'Iam convinced my husband loves nothing more 








then he does me; he flatters me more || 


glass, and his _ intoxication, 
often makes me blush for the unworthiness 
of its object, and wish I could be more deserving 
of the man whose name [I bear. To 
say all in one word, my dear—and to 


crown the whole, my former gallant lover 
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is now my indulgent husband ; my fondness 
is returned, and I might have had 
a prince, without the felicity I find in 
him. Adieu! may you be as blest as I am un. 
able to wish that I could be more 
happy.” — 

N. B. The key to the above letter is, to read the 
first and then every alternate line only, 
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Tue Eccipse,—On Thursday next, an annular 
eclipse of the sun will take place, visible in this region, 
between three and six o’clock in the afternoon, So 
get your co.ored and smoked glasses in readiness, for 
1 may be a clear day, and this is the last time that 
nine-tenths of us will ever have an opportunity to 
witness such an occurrence, We hope the day will 
be fine, for the sun is not half so accommodating as 
the moon in Sweden. There, in the royal city of 
Stockholm, a public crier once annonnced an eclipse 
of the mon on a certain evoning, and was instructed 
by the authorities of the city to say, that if the sky 
should be cloudsd, the eclipse would take place the 
first fair evening, Not so with Sol; however change- 
able midam Lum muy be, he is always jived in his 
purpose, and will be eclipsed by her on Thursday 
next, or not at all, 











To CoRRespoxoents.—The .communication from ‘J.’ 
shall appear in our next. 
_ ‘Onnipotence of God, &c, No. III.’ and ‘Transpositioas,’ 
in our next. 
‘P.” is respectfully declined. 
; ‘Reject me not,’ hy ‘L.’ is rejected. Wherefore ? Because 
it contains neither rhyme, reason, or good English. We 
give one stanza. 
Keject me not, dear girl, beware ! 
My love forever shall burn— 
Reject me not, for I declare 
I’m lovin’ but you, sweet one. 


-—. 











‘How much do yoa ax for that ere job ? said a poor wight 
| (0 an expert dentist, whe had relieved him of atroublesome 
snag, in shortordmr. . 

‘Filty cenis,’ said the dentist. 

‘Pifty cents! Darned if I'll give it, so. Why, look here, 
mis.er,’ pointing to a cavity in his mouth, *Dr. —— took 
that ere tooth out, and dragged me ali round the room in the 
bargain, and did’nt charge me but a shillin’. You area 
cheat, so you may stick the old grinder in agin, and te 
darned to you,’ 


‘It seems to me your loaves are not of the same weight,’ 
muttered a fault-findiag housewife to a baker, as she poised 
a couzle of loaves from the basket; ‘do you suppose you can 
cheat me!’ *L don’t want to cheat you,’ replied the man of 
bread, not relishing the iasinuation. ‘I kaow the loaves 
were we.ghed—every soul of them—and one weighs just as 
much as Vother, by gracious—and more too, I dare say, i¢ 
the truth was known!’ 

Your heel must be some better, I think,’ said a gentleman 
toa buxo n lass, who had a hole in the heel of her stocking. 
“Why so?’ she asked. ‘Because, miss,’ replied the gentle- 
maa, ‘1 perceive itis get ting out.’ 


It is now considered ungenteel in B angor for a man tu flog 
his wife wit a rope larger than a cod line. ; 








THE KNOT. 
— == 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday morning the [5th inst., by the Rev. 
Mr. Mandeville, of Lasrange, Dr. Eowry Hotvex, to 
| Miss Rora, only daughter of Moriarty Vincent, esq. of 
Washington. 

On the evening of the 234 inst., by Orville Sackett, 
esq., Mr. Wa. Banrcerr, son of Governor Bartlett, to 
| Miss Hannan Gauge, all of Stanford. 

On Sunday morning, Sept. 2d by the Rev. Mr. Car- 
penter, Rensetagce Bronk, of Coxsackie, to Miss CLar- 
Issa A. Putvutps, of this village. 

















THE KNELL. 








DIED, 
In this town on the 2tst August, of consumption, Ja- 
| cos Boerum, aged 58 years. 

At Wappingers’ Creek, on Sundav 2d Sept., after a 
lingering lness which he sustaincd with exemplary 
and Christian patience, Marraew Mesier, Esq., io 
the 70h year of his age,formerly a judge of the county 

| Courts, and one of the most respectable inhabitants of 
| the county. 

In this village, on Sunday the 26th inst., Mrs. Jane 

|M. Livinestox, widow of the late Henry Livingston, 





| esq., in the 6G&thyear of her age. 
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THE SOQUETs 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
STANZAS, 
Oh, who would have thought that a little boquet 
Would have caused such a fro!icsome contest as 
this ? 
Behold! the sweet fragments, all desolate lay, 
Strewn yilely around—can ye tell why it is ? 











I leave it to others who saw, to surmise ; 
But the fate of the flowers I cannot pass over ; 
Their delicate forms were crush’d ‘fore my eyes, 
And canI be still when such deeds I discover? 


A moment ago, and freshly they bloom’d, 
With colors which Art strives in vain to excel; 
And exhaled from their lips a breath that perfum’d 
“The region which then they embellish’d so well. 


The fair one who held them perhaps did admire 
Their beauty and sheen with pleasure-flushed eye, 
But they are destroyed! yet thanks! not in ire; 
?T was in sport, but such sport I must ever decry, 


For flowers are surely too lovely and sweet 
To be recklessly handled and wantonly bruised ; 
They are emblems of beauty and worth ; and ’tis meet 
That they should be sacred and tenderly used, 


Ye kind-hearted girls!—I believe ye are kind— 

I forgive you all this, would forgive you much more; 
Bat let me admonish you henceforth to mind, 

And shelter the things which ye injured so sore, 


I beheld the poor things in the tightening grasp, 
And look’d for awhile on the gentle affray; 

Then caught hold the flowers with carefullest clasp, 
But vain were all etforts to get them away ! 


Ah! hapless boquet, to perish so soon! 
Scarce gathered, ere ravaged and dreadfully torn! 
Now fresh with the beauty and fragrance of June— 
Now scatter’d, and dash’d to the dust all forlorn! 


The syringos and rose, did a voicw they posses, 
Would utter their protest in pe yori! strains ; 
But their muteness is eloquent of their distress, 
And of their deep injuries meekly complains, 


And thou, of thy flowers bereft, gentle one! 
Say, did it not vex thee tosee them despoiled ? 
Though trifling their worth, yet surely there’s none 
Who would not in such case be transiently soil’d. 


I know thou forgavest her who, laughing, misused thee, 
Even while inthe act ; yet did’st thou not feel 

Toregret, though, doubtless, the frolic amused thee, 
That the beautiful nosegay was torn thus piecemeal? 


Methinks ’twas too bad that thou could’st not pre- 
serve it, 
And from its possession some plesuure receive ; 
But it seemed thy sad lot, oh! did’st thou deserve it? 
To have it snateh’d from thee, alas, without leave ! 


Well, ’twere but transient, if thou had’st retained it, 
And so never mind the posy thou’st lost; 

Like all earthly joy, when deeming we've gained it, 
It’s gone, thus our fond expectations are crossed, 


Bethink thee, and draw something useful from this, 
Some moral for memory henceforth to treasure; 
And let us take nothing which happens ainiss, 
But make it conduce to our profit or pleasure ! 


Walnut Grove, August 39, 1833. AUGUSTUS, 
SR | 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO 





Though absent from thee now, my love, 
My heart is ever cogstant there; 
Nor nothing e’er my love shall move 
While Hope shall keep me from despair : 
For ’tis thyself, and thee alone,— 
No other can I hope to win: 
O can you then, indeed, disown 
A heart that holds such love within ? 
O could I once but hear thy lips 


Utter one pledge of constant love ; 
Then from that fountain T cou'd sin 


“ 
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One ’freshing thought-—‘thou did’st approve ! 
Though I must from thee long remain, 

Thy image haunts me ev’ry hour, 
And Hope alone can soothe the pain, 

Or keep my morning sky from low’r, 


The months that pass !—each seems a year, 
And gladly do I welcome eve! : 
Because it does the time draw near 
When I would meet thee—ne’er to leave 
The home that thou would’st render glad ;— 
When thou would’st cheer me with thy smile. 
But now, alas! those hours are sad,— 
Nor e’en can Hope those hours beguile! 
Poughkeepsie, August, 1833. 
$k A 
‘ From the New Yorker. 
TO MY MOTHERS. 
Oh thou—oh thou, from whom I claim my birth, 
And thou from whom my brightest gift on earth! 
Accept the homage of a grateful heart, 
For life, and oh for life’s far dearer part : 
Toeach how much I owe for all my bliss! 
THAT gave me being—its enjoyment THIS ; 
And so I render unto both, as one, 
The well-earned tribute of a faithful son, 
True, that as yet mine eyes have never known 
My wife's dear mother, and through her mine own ; 
But oh, that wife and I are so entwined 
In heart, and happiness, and mind, 
That every object which the one may claim 
As dear, is dear unto us both the same, 
W ould you were here, to mark with eyes delighted 
The raptures of two hearts so well united— 
Two hearts which separate were unhinged and dull, 
But which together make life beautiful ; 
Would you were here, the happiness to share 
Which is the purchase of your early care— 
That we might render back, with homage due, 
A portion of the bliss received from you, 
But since this may not be—since climes and seas 


Cc. D. 


Are placed between us by our destinies, ¢ 


Oh, take the willin earnest of the deed, 

And bless us in return—'tis all we need; 

And oh, so pure must be those blessings dear, 
Some angel kind will waft them to us here, 
And make us feel his errand as he sheds 

The treasures on your children’s honored heads, 


Anj there is yet another who would be 

Placed on the scroll of future memo: y— 

A noisy little dame, and blithe, and fiir, 

Whotwo months since first saw this world of care! 
But Hope would fondly whisper, ‘Hush thy fear! 
To her ’twill still be one of rapture dear,’ 


*Tis now young Summer, and all nature teems 
With beauties, brighter e’en than poets’ dreams, 
And all our hopes are bright and beamiag too— 
Our only grief to be apart from you; 

The world is smiling on us—health and peace, 
And competence, that’s still on the increase ; 
For such the prospect Hope presents in store, 
Ambition’s self would scarcely ask for more ; 
In short, so well are all our worldly cares, 

You could not wish us better in your prayers. 


Farewell !—that word chimes s:dly on my heart, 
For still, alas! it speaks of friends apart ; 
But now ‘tis mingled with the hope so sweet, 
Of bright days coming, when we all shall meet, 
And therefore fondly on the word Tdwell— 
Farewell!—Heaven bless you !—and again farewell! 
JOSEPH PRIESTLY PETERS, M, D, 
Se 
TO NIAGARA. 
Written at the first sight of the Fulls, August 13, 1839. 
Fail! sovereign of the world of floods! whose majes- 
ty and might 
First dazzles—then enraptures—then o’erawes the 
aching sight— 
The pomp of kings and emperors in every clime and 
zone, 


Grow dim beneath the splendors of thy glorious watery 
throne 


No. fleets can stop thy progress—no armies bid thee 
stay— . 

Bat cxwand—clwatt-acntertithy march stil! holds 
its way ; 

The rising mist that veils thee—as thine herald goe 
before ; ‘ 

And the music that proclaims thee is the thundering 
cataract’s roar. : 


Thy diadem is an emerald green—of the clearest, purest 
hue— 

Set round with waves of snowy foam, in spray of feath- 
ery dew ; 

Whi'e tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine 
ample sheet, 

And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at 
thy feet. 


Thy reign is of the ancient days—thy sceptre from 
on high— 

Thy birth was when the distant stars first lit the glow- 
ing sky ; 

The sun, the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon 
thee now, 

Beheld the wreath of glory which first bound thy in- 
fant brow. 


And from that hour to this in which I gaze upon thy 
stream ; 

"From age to age—in winter’s frost—or summer’s sul- 
try beam: 

By day, by night—without a pause—thy waves with 
loud acclaim, 

In ceaseless sounds have still proclaimed the Great 
Evernal’s name, 





For whether on thy forest banks the Indian of the 
wood, 2 

Q:, since his days, the red man’s foe, on his father- 
land have stood ; 

Whoo’er has seen thite incense rise, or heard thy tor- 
rents roar, 

Must have bent before the God of all! to worship and 

' adore. ; 


Accept then, O, Supremely Great !—O, Infinite! O, 
God! : 

From this primeval altar—the green and virgin sod— 

The hamble homage that my soul in gratitude would 
pay ' 

To Thee! whose shield has guarded me in all my 
wandering way. 


For, if the ocean be as nought, in the hollow of thine 


hand, 

And all the rivers of the globe in thy balance but as 
sand, 

If Niagara’s mighty flood seem great, to us who lowly 
bow, 

O, great Creator of the whole! how passing great art 
thou ! 

Yet though thy power is far more vast than finite mind 
may scan, 

Thy mercy is e’en greater still, to weak dependant 
min 


For him thou fillest the teeming fields with every 
yielding seed, 

For him the woods, the lakes, the seas, supply his 
hourly need, 


Around—on high—or far or near—the universal whcle 

Proclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed courses 
roll, 

And from creation’s grateful voice—the hymn ascends 
above, 

While heaven re-echoes back to earth—the truth that 
‘God is love.’ J. 8, BUCKINGHAM, 
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